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Ao ailide, very interesting to all Coffee pUntrrs. is pnblish<*<l hy the, 
Plantini; ExjJcrC who exiracw from Mr. litu.clicr s Kejwrt .md from nob » 
supplied by Mr. J. G. Hamilton twbo by (he by adveitisi'S some hybrid 
seeds in our cotmnns). i 

The plan of the It.xperimenta1 P]ol, kindly fiirnicihtd by Mr. Uulcher, 
with marginal notes nukes the whole very clear. 

We call special attention to the Re.-.alution npanimonsly jastitd by tbft 
VVynaad Planters’ Association at a largely, attended meeting, as to thn 
*' urjjCHl necessity *' of a Labour Coniinissiou for South India. 

The Scientiffc I>ep.irtiiient publishes an article on the Ant Re|K’llent 
which contains the gist of a Report of the kc.snlts of a Report emanating 
from the Americ.ui Hi* rein of Entomology We hope that some planter 
will try the '* aiU tape '* and send a report on the result; It will be noticed 
that the hot weather is the best time to iry this experiment. 

We publish a long letter from Mr. Mead on the (|ncstion of Labour 
generally, which also criticises the effect.^ of the Labour Committee’s Report, 
Wo personally do not agree with most that .Mr. Me id writes, speciidly in 
regard to the proposed Labour Coin mission. It strikes lu as too parochial ; 
but we are glad ihat he recognises the efiort.s of the Labour Committee to 
settle a very troublesome question. We think that the planting community 
will do well to concentf.ite on Ihji one most im{>orUnt point , rather than 
have their minds diverted by the red herring drawn across the trail In the 
last para of Mr. Mead's letter. 

Mr. West addresses us on the Labour Problem, but when he talks of 
be somewhat contradicts bimsef in the two Brat paras of his letteit 
Nor do we gather from Mr. Mead's letter that he considers extradition Iron# 
Native States as the universal panacea against, absconding coolies and lofs 
of advances. 

VVe reproduce the first portion of .an article on Tea in 1699, which gives 
the history of the introduction of tea as a beverage into England. 
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••IWfitHId Pmpmpm, 

CXXIL— Coffee HybIiidisation Work in Southern Indu. 

Work on Tbe Exporimentai Plot in the NilgirU was I>^ud in and 
Mr. H. Butter, the Curator o( Government Parks and Gardes, the 
Ni^ria, who U co-operating with the Planting Expert reports on it as follows 
in the Atfftual Administration Report for 1912-13:-* 

*^Tfae woi^ of planting np the plot was commenced in April last, when 
coffee hybrids lindly given by Mr< Rhodes Jamra were planted at the bottom 
of the plantation— Kfde plan below. 

These are all doing welt and made splendid growth during the year. 

*'Tbe larger portion of tbe plot was not planted until November during 
tbe Xorlli-Eai>t Muusocii, when planting conditions on the part of the Nil- 
girls arc most favourable. Tbe following kinds of cofiee were then planted 

(1) Coffee robusta. (5) Marage^ipe. 

(21 „ Arabics (two kinds). (6) HasniUon's third generation, 

(3) Mocha. (7) second generation, 

(4) Maragogipe (two kinds). 

Each variety is alloted a space of 36 x 48 feet ;tnd each one of these 
divisions is labelled A R or C and so on to the end of the plantation. Each 
plant in every jKjuare is lettered and numbered on a plin. a copy of which 
is reproduced on the next page. By this method each individual plant is 
known, and when bybridisatiotl commences these letters and numbers will 
be used in recording the crosses. The X marked on the plan shows the 
position of the posts denoting each variety. These posts arc well made 
structures having four arms ea6h which point to the division containing the 
variety written on the arm. 

'' The blank places noted on tbe plan on the next page denote the posi- 
tion where a plant would have been planted if the spot had been favourable 
or a plant available. Some of these blanks will be filled in when plants are 
available. * 

“ A large notice board has been erected on the mad side so that the 
public wishing to enter the plantation c.in easily hud the entrance." 

This year it is inteaded to fill up the vacancies and to plant up another 
small block with one or two other varieties, it will be rmticed that the 
plants are planted widely apart, the object being to allow plenty of loom for 
netting the trees and working round them whdb actual cross fertilising work 
comes to be done. There is nothing more to be dene now until the trees are 
old enough to flower and bear seed. 

In Coorg Mr. A, H. Jackson is carrying out some special e.xpcriiiients 
with Hybrids under estate conditions, and the new clearing pf hybrid plants 
are making most excellent growth. 

In Mysore, systematic work has been continued over a long period of 
years with Coffee Hybrids at Chundrapwre Estate, and the following account 
of the progress made has been compiled from notes kindly supplied by .Mr. 
J. G. Hauiillon. 

Verv little was done during 1912- 13 .as Mr. Hamilton himself was away 
and tbe 1912 clearing was planted in such a confused way in his absence 
that it will be difficult if not impossible to pick out the different types. 

This year, 1913, another small clearing has been made of third, fourth, 
and fifth generation Hybrid.^, and aim some Golden Hrop. British East 
Afrk» Ordinary, and British East Africa Jamaica Blue MouaUin, f.e., cofiee 
gr9wn bear Nairobi from seed imported from Jamaica. 
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Each Block of these varieties is di\'ided from those f.tjrroiindinj{ it by 
paths or roads so that in three or four years there is a prospect of havjn;i a 
fair numberof trees under proper obser^’uliou. Jnthe case of the fourth 
generation plants the bulk has been so planted that the progeny of different 
known trees of the third generation from which the seed was derived can be 
separately watched. 


Many of the old trees of the third generation appear to be slow in res- 
ponding to blossom showers and the fifteen and twenty cent showers which 
often damage the Arabica crops leave these hvbrids uritouched. On the 
other hand if the ground is at all hard thirty cents of rain is insuthclent to 
bring out their blossom. Their growth appears to b<* .dow at first but when 
once tney become established they in?ke r.ipid progress. Their prr^eiiy is 
not quite so much inclined to sport as that of the earlier gcner ition* but a 
good many da so and only a fesr trees have been selected and marked for 
seed bearing purposes, 
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Sel«etkm liat not b«eo to tbonnghly cArrkd mit itA«^ t&e old fooril 
gcnfiratUm hybrids but all bad trees are discarded* 

The fifth generatioo hybrids show much mere uuifonnHy bnt ^ they 
are s^l very youujt uo seed has yet been taken from them ^ oidy. a little 
will be select^ this year. As far as |>re8ent obsm'ations have gone these 
fifth generations plants are mwe responsive to rain than earlier geomfions 
but ^11 less so than the ordinary Arabica coffee. They bc^e a very beax'v 
crop at two years old but this year bad bad luck in mini ami they received 
no cultivation so that the present crop is a small one JTbe sample of coffee 
prepared from them and sent to London last year was hot much liked there, 
but a smtlar sample sent to Havre elicited a very farourable report and was 
valued in March 1913 at 738. 6, ci.f. 


When considering the results obtained with these hybrids it ’must be 
remembered that up to the present year none of them have bt^n planted in 
ordinary good soil but they have always been used to fill up bad corners where 
nothing else would grow. The conse<}uence is that they have had a hard 
life and bad cOTditions and deserve credit for having lived at all 


With the advent of Green Bug in Mysore and Coorg it may heco ne 
necessary to reconsider the question of which generation and Ivpe 
should be chosen for seed bearers, and in view of this, about two acres more 
of third generation plants have been put down though it was not originally 
intended to plant any more of these. 

Hitherto in selecting parents white absolutely rejecting anything show* 
ing very marked Arabica characteristics, plants showing even somewhat 
excessive Liberica character have also been rejected. This has tended to 
reduce the. coffee produced gradually towards the Arabican type. This was 
readily seen by the series of samples exhibited during the Annual Meeting of 
the U. P. A. S. I, 


E\«n among the fifth genwation plants Mules may be expected though 
none have been noticed a>s yet. There are many among the third genera- 
tion plants and a few among the fourth. It is generally possible to detect 
these and eliminate tbeinquite early in their lives. 


It was noticed this year that where there was * paddy ’ it was pink 
all generation. 


RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD. 


on 


Planting Expert. 


WyiiAftd Plaiifcttp»* Aasoolatlon# 

That this Meeting unanimous in considering that the insiltutiou of a 
Labour Commission lor South India Is an urgent necessity, and that the 
members present a(^ to represent the position to their Proprietors, re- 
commending them to allow the Estates they are in charge of to jmn the 
scheme if it is found that the premises of support justify the establish ment 
of a Commission on the lines suggested in the report of ibe Committee 
appointed by the United PlantersVAssociatkm of Southeni ludU. 

Proposed &om the Chkir. and carried upawroously. 
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inpEp SCtBIITIFlO OSFARTifSlA', OF A 

At$ Afti Under tbb HtJe an anide in <li« Se^vm* 

bar nnittber of tbe Tro^af Afiriculturatht which it of tjtAt mimi to 
Coffee plaiitaa who are faced with a campaign againtt certain tpedetof 
^ in ibtk WKleavoar to keep the Green Bug in check in Coor* 
Myaore.. The article in question giees the results obtained by the Expert « 
oithe Ametk^ Bureau of Eotomotogy in their war against (he Argenlin® 
AsAiJtiAotnyrmcx kumilis). TbU Ant is rweoflhe many instances ^ 
an iatrodooed peat as U waa introduced into America frotn Argentine jo D)# 
cotwae of commeicc. ' Not only is it a serious houathold pest but it feeds on 
the excreta of scale insects as do the Ued Ant and others in this country, and ' 
like these» it protects the scales against their natural enemies The muU of 
this has been that Scale Insects have multiphed to such an extent that 
orange growing in the infested p.ifts of the Ddr,^ of the Afis.iUsippi has been 
rendered unproBUble. 

The American Entomologists have found that the only repellent which 
would remain efficient for any length of liiuc was dry Corrosive Sublimate. 
In order to use this an ant tape" is prepared ns follows;— Corrosive sublb 
.Qiate is heated with water in a poredain vessel till ‘.he maximum amonut is 
dissolved. This solution Is allowed to cool and it is then filtered and in the 
clear solution thus obtained ordinary coilou tape soiked for several hours. 

It is then wrung out and pinned up on a wall to dry. In making the sohuiou 
of corrosive sublimate it must not be allowed to cunie into contact with Iron 
or tin^ nor must tbe tape he allowed to do so. as there is a chemical action 
between tbe Mercury in the Corrorive subliinate mjd th<>se metals. 

The ant tape prepared in (his way is fastened round the legs of table**, 
along the edges of shelves and it is found to remain effective for as long 
as eleven months provided it is not tdlowt'd to get U'd. Corrosive 
Sublimate is a very pbisonotis substance and tbe usual precaiilinns in usitig 
a poison must be observed. 

It is possible that (he use of this tape miglit be praclic.aWe to protpet 
sprayed coffee tress from the visit of Ants can ying young se,ilr imivets at 
any rate in the dry wealher which is the ttuie when the aliack of the latter 
is most violent and the Scientific Assistants should experiment with this 
method, 

Hubber Pavements.— W’hh the falling price of Rubber and the discu*- 
sion as to new uses for it the question of its possible utilisation for airoet 
paving is a most interesting one. From an article on the subject in (he 
India Rubber World it appears that there arc three existing rnbbt-r pave- 
ments in London, tbe court yards of the Savoy and Claridgc s Hotel* a»d 
the approach and exit of tusloo Kailway Station. The hotel pavements 
have been down ten and thirteen years respectively and t ha I at EuMon has 
been down thirty two years. The former was 2\ inches thick and the latter 
two inches and in adl cases the wear has now reduced them to about half 
their origfnat thickness so that the experiment would appear to be a complete 
success.. 

The last issue to band of the Indid Rubber .f/ournal quotes the 
Scofstnim as saying that the rubber paving laid down on the Dessau system 
In the New Kent Road is so far a success. After three weeks experience 
the traffic has nol m'oved.the Bheeting from the wood in any way, bat when a 
weighty v<rfiiclc like a iraction engine with broad double tyred wheel* stops 
apoti it dead the^ is too little grip, sad when a start has to be made again 
the wheels fiy roood until some sand it thrown under them. This objection 
is (tofthned to the sectioD where tbe blocks are not keyed. 


It. P. A. 
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*CORREBPOHDBK€K ^ 

THE MOOPLY VALLEY RUBBER COM? ANY. Ltd. 

PalaiMiiy P. 0, 

SeptemlMr 22iid. 19U. 

Thb Editor, 

Tht PianUfi" Chronicle, 

Laboui*« 

Sir, i am id receipt of tbe Report of the Laboar Committee of the U. p. 
A. S. I. and take the liberty of asking for the hospitdity of your coiumns to 
place my views on this matter and on Labour matters ^nerally before the 
Planting Commniiity. 

Legisf<7/ion.-~I have been and am a consistent opponent of this and am 
more sorry than I can say that Mr. Danvera is becoming or thinking of be- 
coming an unwilling convert. 

The delusive bait of extradition appears to be the ture resptmsible for 
bis capture. Let me warn him, instead of a succulent may-fly, be will hnd 
a bundle of dry feathers and an exceedingly sharp look. 

.\fy way of looking on legislation is shortly this. No Act can possibly 
be framed which does not start from the fallacy that the cooiy, inaistry and 
planter are equally honest for dishonest) and solvent, er^) no Act can be 
fr.iined that is of any use to the Planter. 

As to Extradition, I have an interest in a tea place in a Native State 
aiul a cooiy can bolt any night into Rriiish India whence there is no ex- 
tradition. Theoretically I should annually have an apalling list of bad debt.s, 
hi practice a planter takes more care as to whom advances are given and 
the maistry takes more car^ as to whom he advances in tin: villages. 

Further if a cooiy does abscond there is still the finest tribunal ever 
possible to help the maistry to recover the advance i.c., the village tribunal 
the only court that can have any real knowledge of the claims and counter- 
claims between cooiy and maistry. 

Now if Extradition is so necessary for our salvation it will be obvious 
that those fortunate districts in South India that b.isk in the security of the 
Act will be immune from bad debts as long as they recruit from British 
India. Is this a fact ? 

My old friend Mr. J. A. Richardson with whom I have often argued 
matters says “Yes, but we must protect ourselves against crimping incur 
own districts and in other districts:” Truly an awful confession. \Vc plan- 
ters must run to legislation to keep ourselves in the narrow way of honesty. 

So much for Legislation and Extradition. 

Shortflfie of labour ami its Causes. — It is obvious to anyone that it 
was impossible not to disturb labour conditions when the last few years have 
shown such enormous demands for fresh labour to open up huge areas in 
rubber and other products. The man who was there first says “ New places 
should find hew labour and not interfere with ours.” How impossible this 
is in practice, men nke Mr. Martin know. There are not many districts 
within a reasonable distance which have not been tried and recruited from 
for years. Recruiting in districts from which estate labour is already drawn 
is bound to lead to what is ever present in any businesS'~-CoMPETlT10N. 
1 do not believe there has been any deliberate attempt by South Indian 
planters to crimp codies from planters in other districts though there have 
been undoubtedly numerous cases recorded where the prdessiooal recruiter 
for countries over-seas has been denberately guilty. 
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Bat beyond a sodden demand increasing compeliUon Ihere are other 
factors that must not be lost sight of. Take the price of food stuffs for 
Instance. This reacts both waj-s. Firstly, there is a greater doin.iud atul 
conswiuently a rise in wages in the plains, secondly, (here is a smaller 
balance between the cooly’s wages and his cost of living when on an estatr, • 

A good deal of harm has also been dojic to the Labour market by what 
1 may term the ignorance of large and wealthy fmns starting operations in 
South India. In other planting countries such .is North India, and (he 
F. M. S., to instance only two, money will provide labour. In South India 
labour has to be made, and connections worktHl up. in short labour cannot 
be bought. But the effect of lavish and wild advancing is not otdy felt by 
the firms who pnt out these advances but by ihcwhole comimmily.' There 
should in South India be no real necessity for high advances but planters 
have had to raise tbek «;ale or be left without coolies. Again eonipetitjori, 

Again the rubber boom and large extetuions made in te;i has natiirallv 
increased the demand for planters and has resulted in plauler.s shifting 
from one billet to another in a way that w.as unknown a few years ago, 1 
know of nothing more likely to unsettle labour than this. Without wishing 
to be misunderstood in any way. 1 inaintaiu that l.ibour is not worked as 
well as it used to bCt and planters are not as a body in such ituimute touch 
with their Labour as was the case soine years ago. 

Wc now come to Foreign competition. Mr. M.irliii, in siMson .and out 
of season, has preached the necessity for Lair competition atul for the abso- 
lute necessity if this is to bo secured of having tiie ciiiigr.mt cwly’s itnerealR 
protected Bv Government. As a body we have assented but trot presst'd 
the point as it should have been pressed and a.^ it still should ht* pressed , Ail 
of us wbo have seen anything of recruiting in the plains can remember how 
the country was overrun with blackbirdcrs and crimps, 

W'e remember the fulmimitions of the Ceylon Fditors over Mr. Martin’s 
overseas circular and know that the sole reason why it w.as considered so 
objectionable was that every word in it w'as irm* ami every statement embo- 
di^ was taken from evidence given by Ceylon planter .s at their owm Labour 
Commission. A cert.ain number of abuse.s tlivii r.irup.uU have been doim 
.away with and the Ceylon pa per. s have kindly infnrmcd ns ili.u if we c.ii'e 
to try and better our labour conditions they will not object. It is still tim 
duty of the Mad’^as Govern incut to let the cooly know exactly and without 
exaggeration either way what he can e.xpect when he has croftSiNl tlte sea (o 
one or other of the much advertised Kidorados. I am iitfortm-d that the 
F. M. S. planters have agreed to reduce wage.s. I make (he staiemenl fur 
what it is worth. If this is a fact and it applies to coolies already in (he 
country and such coolies have been itnported under a direct umlerslatKlifig 
as to wages, workin* hours, etc., I can only say it .amounts to a distinct 
breach of faith, ai is a subject that oiiglit to be inquired into by the 
Madras Governmen . There .are other points on which I should like the 
cooly to be posted such as : What is (he birth rale among immigrant coolies 
in the F. M. S. and what the mortality among them amounts to t I mention 
these poio^ merely to point out that we have a claim, and the landowners 
of the Madras Presidency have a claim, and Usti but not Icasl, the cooly 
has a claim that the Government should be called upon to protect the 
emigrant. 

Proposed Lahonr f'ow«f/ss<on.~In common wiih^ other South Indian 
I’lauten I am much indebted to the members of the Lo luiiitlce that have 
issued theif Reporti but I confess to disagree with ihyjr argumeoU and coo* 
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dosli^aad teetx^ my critid^<#n^ the idea #S6pnn anfloot 
only be wdcotnad by the actual atembera oC the Comittittee but by the 
plaatera who are asked to give tibir opinioof atid the actual f»co|»nelors 
and Agents of Companies who are asked to subscribe to the scbei^ 

. The Committee have set forth QO less than H advmtised Benefits that 
wilt accrue or general support bdng accorded to thdr Settle. I fiod myself 
immediately at issue with them with r^ard to Number I, 

] am not altogetber bppo^io Labour CommisdonSf but am entirely 
opposed to a central commission on the score of both eihciency and cost. 
Those of us who have for some years taken interest in ^dying the Labour 
conditions will have noticed a cations fact. I trust Mr. Ma^n will bear me 
out. This is, that each district has more or less its own centres of recruiting. 
There aic certain taluks <rf Ti4ebinopoly where you wih find practically 
every cotdy is either an Up’couutry Ceylon cooly or an ex^cooly from the 
same districts. Similarly ih South India the K. D. H. P. draw a very 
large percentage of their labour force (and certainly the best of it) troiu 
certain districts of Tlnnevelley. Peermade, in the same way, has a recrui^ 
ting zone from which the bulk of their best coolies are drawn. It is to these 
zones that these planting districts must took for the steady augmentation of 
their labour. If this is the case, it is practically only to the subdivision of 
the proposed Lkbour Commission that actually concerns them that planters 
must look for Then why have a* Commissioner at all ? It is an ex- 
ceedingly expensive part of the scheme and in my opiniou valueless, 

2, The assurance could be eijually well obtained by a commission 
appointed by the estates interested m one district and the agent would be 
under moredirect control— a most iuiportam matter. 

i & 4. The same applies. 

. 5. This would be of some use in new districts but as I have said it is 
to the oI(f districts that planters must look for increasing their labour forcei. 
If the plaotef docs not know all about these he does not know his work 

6. 1 agree with this but it is the planter who can best keep in touch by 
visiting his recruiting (xntres. My men do this and it pays, but it does not 
cost the estate a large emu annually. 

7. Thank heaven I have nothing to do with this and sincerely hope I 
never shall 

8. A district Commission would do Ibis as well or better. 

. 9, I believe in this but a district can do this and advertise the beauties 
of their district without going into raptures about other districts. 

10. I would personally not be prepared to pay money for this end, I 
would prefer to go and see for myself. 

11. I believe these absences pay the estate as it is work that I do not 
think can be properly done by proxy. 

12. 1 own this makes me laugh. I can foresee constant quarrels and 
complaints that one district Is getting more for its mcmey than, another, 

13. How ? You cannot away with compeUtion. Is the Commission 
to tel! me if I wish to try my lack in another district I cannot do so W am 
allowed to go, let us say, to Annantapur. 

14. Now the rubber boom is over I foresee labour seUliug dora a bit 

tkithout help from a Commission, ^ * 
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My fioal woclusioDs are that a good deal might be done bv etch 
district niDDids a sinall conimisrioa where Ubour demands it aiMl there i« 
suffideQt co-operation in the district, but 1 entirely doubt the ethciency ota 
Commiwioii as oatHned by the Committee while i regard the cost ass 

enesrive. 

I have one Inal suggestion to make although it does not bear absolutely 
on the labour qnesHoo. This is : Has not the time afri\*ed when it would hr 
a good thing to form a series of strong committees ofthft IT. P, A, S, I. 
repreaeotiug tea, coffee, rnbber and cardamoms, such committees to be elec- 
ted by the interested concerns irrespective of districts. There are certain 
matters that concern all but these could be for the moM part be discussed at 
the U. P. A. S I. The Tea, CofTee, Rubber and Cardamoitt (Tomitiees 
would discuss only the matters that concerned them personally and should 
be able to do soinelhing towards stand a rtli zing rates etc., whit h canuor be 
done in a meeting where all products are represented. The deliberations of 
sneh produce committees tt‘o«)d be 'circulated onlv to such members of the 
U. P. A. S. L as are connected with tn;' form of cultivation in quesiion, 
Meetings could be held twice a year-at such wnires as are most cmuenlent 
to the different committees. 

1 am, Sir. 

V'MJrs faitljfuHv. 

A. If. Mkap. 


The Lebout* PiKSblom. 

Tbe Editor, 

Planters' C//ro7iicff. 

Sir, — I agree with O', cry word “ Kiilio”ii»*” writes. “Logislation nfany 
sort is futile." What we have got to tUj is lo pavtlio o<vilv as itnich as Ije can 
earn elsewhere, in the Straits or Ceylon aiij land hnn mj the Instate free of 
debt ; and this we can do provided there is a reciprex-itv of wartaii;>i under 
Act 1 of 1903 between all Native -States and ('eyhm and Hritislt ]ndi.<. and 
that we are also allowed to enter into three ye.tr'^ agn'cment with the cooly 
as done elsewhere. 

What we want is no harbour for malicious h.ibilu.tl and fradulenl de- 
faulters, We will then all be on the same footing .and ! think even a 
wage in Southern Indu will then keep the co>)iv to our shores, I'oolies 
generally bate going far away from theii kith .md kni, pr-ivided they can cam 
enough to keep them out of debt. Our promisriious and huge advances 
have done most barm, and most of the coolies, jncludiug niaistries, are sti 
involved that they go beyond the seas or afiywl7cre w get rid of or avoid the 
debt. 

Every cooly and iuaistry knows that S'jufh India must and will give 
advances as asked for, for labour; and they also know ihey never, need fallil 
their obligations if they go to Ceylon or tbe Straits iwhere they are bo c.asliy 
helped to get to by Government). Stay away a year and the thing is done, 
They have learned this to such a nicety that the same game can be played 
with impunity between Cochin and Travancorc (Native States) and Hriluih 
Territory* and all we ask is to be put on an etjual fooling with refcrenco to 
Act I. of 1903, afiA a three vears agreement, i he latter point is particularly 
necessary, as the coolies debts can be divided by three, which we can then 
afford to write oflf if necessary, and they would unburdened and receive 

tt»ir foil wages. 


ALtsntR tvm. 
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Tm If! leis. 

Oi aH beverages, save perhaps wine, tea has probably been sabjected 
to tbe greatest vari^y of criticism from the bigbek praise to the strongest 
eondemoatioo, and numbers of pamphlets and vers« have l^eQ 

written for and also against its us^ 

In a book written in 1725 and qnotod in these colomos some little while 
a|p, there wt» ascribed to tea mMt of the diseases then known, hot this was, 
^bapa, an extreme case, and there were, even in those days, many more 
entogiitic writings than tbe reverse. 

In 1609 there wan published in London ** An Essay npon tbe Nature 
and Qnalitics of Tea," by J. Oviugton, M. A., Chaplain to His Majesty. 
According to tb% title page, it shows : 1. Tbe Soil and Climate where it 
grows. 11. Tbe various kinds <4 it. HI. The Rules for Chusing what In 
best. IV. The Means of PrescINdng it, V. The several Virtues for which 
it Is fam'd. 

The dedication is to tbe Right Honourable the Conntess of Grantham, 
and as was not unusual in those days, is couched in somewhat extravagant 
phraseology. It commences:'— 

“ Madam, -y'Tis from Your innate goodness only, and that condescend- 
ing Temper which is so remarkable in You, that this Foreign Leaf dares 
presume to court Your Favour, and hope for a welcome Entertainment," 

After further laudatory remarks about this most exemplary Countess, 
the writer, referring to Tea, goes on to say : — 

"Ml is generally acknowledg’d to be both Pleasant ai>d Medicinal, at 
once to del^t the Palate and correct the Disease, and to heal tbe Distemper 
without giving any Disturbance to the Stomach. 

“ And certainly were the Custom of Drinking if*as Universal here, as it 
is in the Eastern Countries, we should quickly find that Men might ba 
chearful with Sobriety, and witty without the Danger of losing their Senses ; 
and that they might even double ^he Days of their natural Life, by cbn- 
verting it allinto Enjoyment, exempt from several painful and acute Dis- 
eases, occasion'd very often by a pernicious Excess of inflaming JUquors, 
which render it rather a Burthen, than a Blessing to us." ^ 

The worthy Chaplain had, it seems, unbounded faith in tea, and we 
can only hope that the obvious inference that the people in the times of 
William 111, spent half their day j afflicted by disease very often occasioned 
by indulgence in alcohol is somewhat exaggerated. 

The Essay opens by stating that tea has for many years been highly 
approved in China and japan, and that Europeans by their frequent 
Navigations^* have recently become better acquainted with its “Vertues," 
and have encouraged the importation of it, " And since th^ Drinking of it 
h.as of late obtain’d here so universally, as to be affected both bv tbe 
6choLiraDd the Trftdcsmnn, to become both a private liegnle at CowfL 
.ind to be made use of in places of pnblick Entertainment which has 
greatly rais’d the character, and gain’d it a singular Repute; it might not 
be amiss therefore to draw up a short Account of its Nature and Qualities 
to satisfy such as are its carious Admirers with the Knowledge of Us Use," 
After a descriptimi of the tree and comments on its hardiness which enables 
k to thrive in climates, “ the sharpness of whose Air might seem pernicious^ 
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tf oat to ^ wnter suggests that it might b« gm«o 

here. mii^t iL thcrcfora.^’^ bfl^conveaiem to have it brought hither 
tboe » Dotbtng in the Nature eithbr of our Grouud or Air that «e»in to 
cooL-adict its increase among us ; Especially if sufficient Care were taken 
for the safe and cautious Transptotation of the Seeds or Uranchia, and in 
their Growth they were expos’d, vritli the best Advantage to the Sun, 
Though the Art here used for raising of it has not yet answer’d Expectation 
Bat whether this proceeds from the Envy of the Chieesr, who arc said to 
boU the Seed, lest it should be planted anywhere else ; or from the Age otit, 
or uDtim^y CtdlccUon of it, or the immoderate Heat of the Sun, and vaiVlty 
of Weathtfs in a long Voyage, it’s uncertain. " 


Here is apparently an industry ignored by the agriculturists of this 
country. Imagine the production of nearly three hundred million pounds of 
tea for home use only, to say nothing of the export trai^p that might ensue. 
Possibly we should lack fresh milk to drink with it, but it may ^ that part of 
the learned Prelate's scheme was to start ftc dairying industry in the coun- 
tries of indigenous tea. % 


The author states that while there arc m|»y sorts of tea in China, that 
which is brought into Europe is known only by three distinct names. ” The 
first Sort is Bo/ie, or as the Chttuse have it, Vohi, whiifh is a Uttle 
inclining to black, and generally tinges the water brown, or of a reddish 
colour. Those in China that are sic^, or are very careful of preserving tbdr 
Health, if they are weak, confine themselves only to this kind of 'iea, to 
which they are willing to ascribe a peculiar Virtue both for hfaltnn and 
preventing a Disease ; and extol it as a mighty Friend to Nature when it is 
grown faint and languishing. The Taste of it, when it is very true and 
genuine, is delicious and pleasant, and the weakest Stomacli is able to bear 
it. This kind of Tea therefore is, both in Colour and Nature different from 
the other two, and very useful to such as are u’risriii); and consumptive, 
and excels the others in its healing bals.ittiick tjuahty, and particularly in 
improving by Length of Time, which is very pernicious to the rest, fur it 
generally grows better the longer it is kept. 

“ The second Sort is Single or -Soniirio with the Chinese; of which there 
are several kinds, according to the place of 6rrotrf/i the maimer of preparing 
it, ani^hw Nature of the Tea, But that which is imported hither is of two 
sorts, TOth equally good. One of them is a narrow and long leaf. The other 
Smaller and of blewish green Colour, which tastes very crit^p when it is 
chaw’d and afterwards looks green upon the Hand, and infuses a pale 
greenness into the Water. The Flavor of it is fresh and fine, lively and 
pleasant. *Ti8 strong, and will endure the Change of Water three or four 
times. This Tcrt Is brought over in round Totaneg Crtnisfcrs pasted over 
with Paper, and inclos d in a wooden Tub, containing the (]uantity of half a 
Pccul, And that yon may more plainly discern wlicilicr all of it be new or 
no, th«etwo things may be observ’d First, Examine the Leaves to see 
whether all or most of them are green : if not, but that some of them arc 
turn’d brown, or look decay’d then may you guess that the Tcrt is not the 
finest, but is growing old, and will impair in Virtue daily, Secondly; Ltd the 
Liqow, into which the Tea has been infus'd st^d in a Cup for the space of 
a whole Night ; if after this you perceive that it still continues green, the 
Goodness of it seems unquestionable ; but as it abates of its Perfection, and 
wants something of Its Excellence and Strength. For the fragrant Smelt 
the green Colour and the sweet Taste, are the dislinguishingi 

Characters of the Goodness of this ^nd of Tea, 
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iUrd ton n Bing trt Tea accordtpg totbe EpHbct 

given it by the and by the Dutch, keisar, Xi>ia ^ a htrgc loose 

iMif, and therefore Uke« up more Room, proportionable to the wei^t it, 
than any other Tea, becaoae it is more open and spongy. Tbe finest Sort 
of it looks both gr<a!n to the Hye, and iirtrisp in the ^loutb, and tbe Smell 
of it U very pleasant, which inbandb the Price it here in England ; and 
Mis highly esteem'd likewise in China, bring sold there at three times the 
Price of tbe other two. Hut it generally is of'divetn Colours, as yellow, 
gregp, &c., and is reputed weak, spending itself quickly in the lofosiou, 
HD^only tinctures tbe Waters with any Spirit twice, because it is not puting 
we^bt for weight with other Tea, This likewise, as tbe others, is Imported 
in large thick Totaneg Canisters, included in wooden Tubs, or in 
Kaskets made of mall tiamboo ^'anes. 

After this coiim a warning against tbe cupidity of the Chinese, who 
are, it is stated, “ iS mightily intent upon their that th^ falsify every 
thing they sell, if 'tis capable o/l^^phistication," Like Bret f I arte the 
author seeitis^o have become acquainted with some of the black sh^^ep, for 
he goes on to say that " such is the peculiar Talent of the ^'hincsc in tbe 
Mauagement of this Art, that the Discovery of them in one Trick, is only 
the quickening their luventlon^anather."'~7'/ie Produce Markets Hrview, 

(To be continued ) 


Coffee. 

A rather sensational report from Santos that the drought has had a 
serious eiToct caused a sharp advance for a short time, until it was realised 
that only the very earliest crops could be aftected, for the general flowering 
is not until September and October, 'I'he next day is was cabled that rain 
had fallen, and the result has been a decline of about 6(/. per cwt. At this 
season there are nearly always these conflicting rntnours, but they are so 
often contradicted directly afterwards that very little confidence is placed 
in them. The trade demand has been fairly good, both the Continent and 
.America having bought largeiy at prices considerably below those of a year 
ago. The BrariUau receipts have been heavy, and consequently the Santos 
stock has rather accumulated, but not to any serious extent, considering the 
present facilities for flnancing the ColTee which did not exist a few yen^ago. 
Columbian is the principal kind that has been oiTered here, and it sold 

very freely at a further advance of U. to 2s. per cwt. Reports speak of a 
very Urge crop, but this kind is in such demand that, with a shortage iu 
some other growths, there will be little dilficulty in disposing of it. 

. Londo.n Coffee Retuk.ns. 


ConTurpUail. Export. Stock. 



19|3. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912- 

For week ended 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T(his. 

Tons. 

August I6th 

For 33 [weeks ended 

. 256 

274 

600 

191 

15,935 

13,617 

Aufiuist 161h .1 

t. 9,908 

10937 

12,183 

10,191 

— 

— 


Home amount contains a proporcioo for Export delivered 1^ 
0 ^,— r/ic Produce Markets Revieie. 



